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»p lied The true way of convincing your enemy, that his war upon your finances will be useless, is, to 
P ‘ te explicitly to the world, that you are not at all afraid of the consequences of a national dank- 
Sault picy ; for, while you endeavour to make people believe, that such an event cannot possib'y hunpen, 
BS 7 py wil] certamly think, that you regard it, if it should happen, as irretrievable ruin and destruction 3 


ptaiy dj, therefure, as you never can quite overcome their apprehensions, the best way is to be sileut 
ulsed bon the subject, or to set the terrific bugbear at defiance.” Ponrricat Recisrer, 18th June, 1803. 
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‘e BEING AN EXAMINATION 

ers, 


op enn Now, if I have shown this to your satis- 
Wine ; at 

g : | faction, the question, and the only ques- 

' the Report of the Bullion Committee: tion, that remains to be discussed, is, what 


000 sation in the payment of the dividends ; 
» Wo | eC eee that is to say, the total destruction of the 
the TRADESMEN AND FARMERS national Debt ; the total breaking up of 
and. 4 IN AND NEAR SALISBURY. the Funds and the Bank Note system. 
Com This is the only question that now re- 
four —e mains to be discussed ; but a very impor- 


eral tant question it is, and one which, I hope, 
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teat will receive your patient attention. 

a at is to be the end of all this ?—Paper- 

Sth Money is not the cayse of Sunshine and To hear the greater part of people talk 

on; Showers— We may exist without Paper. | 8Pon this sabject, one would imagine, that 

110 Money—England did very well before | the Bank Notes were the meat, drink, and 

val.) ‘Paper-Money was heard of —What is to clothing of the inhabitants of this jsland ; 

lad. Decome of the Fundholders—The Sale of the | 294, indeed, that they gave us sun-shine 

hed Royal Plate and of the Church Property in and showers and every thing necessary to 

ette Austria—Let what will happen in England | ©" existence. One would really suppose, 

the the Jucobins and Levellers will not merit | that the general creed was, that the Bank 

adles uny Share of the Blame-Conclusion. Directors were the Gods of the country, ‘ 
lad: | . that they were our Sustainers if not actu- rh 
ong GENTLEMEN, ally our Makers, that from them we de- . 
the VHAT, then, is to be the end of all this? | rived the breath in our nostrils, that in aad i 
nol hat are to be the ultimate effects pro- | through them we lived, moved, and had J 
ere ed upon the nation by this depreciation | our being. No wonder, then, that there i 
one the paper money ? The Pitrtire party | should be an apprehension and even a horror AM 
in lus, that there is not gold to be had; | inspired by the idea of a total destruction a 
de t the Bank cannot pay in gold ; and | of the paper-money ; no wonder, that, ne 
é t the matter must be left to better times | when 1 began, about eight years and a le 
i MG to better fortune. The other party tell | half ago, to write against the Funding ‘ : 
det that, if they had the power of adopting | System, I should have been regarded as ae 
a hat measures they pleased, they would | guilty of blasphemy, and should have ri 
idl the Bank to pay again in gold; that | been accused thereof by that devout man, 
a “y would restore the sna to its former | Mr. Swertpan; no wonder that, some oh 
of Imation; and, in s retrieve the | men’s knees should knock togethergand at 
ch hole system. I have, I think, shown | their teeth chatter in their head’ upon 
nd a very clearly, that, to cause the Bank | being told, that the day is, probably, not 

ish pay again in gold ts impossible ; and | far distant, when a guinea, a real golden 

ad at, let what will happen, let what will | guinea, will buy a hundred pound’s worth 


e place as to commerce, or as to war, | of three per cents. 
Bank Paper will never regain any 
of what it hias lost, as long as the na- But, Gentlemen, is there any ground for 
al debt shall exist ; or, rather, as long as -_ apprehensions? Are such apprehen- 
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sious to be entertained by rational men? 
No# the corn and the grass and the trees 
will grow without paper-money; the 
Banks may all break in a day, and the 
sun will rise the next day, and the lambe 
will gambol and the birds will sing and 
the carters and country girls will grin at 
each other and all will go on just as if no- 
thing had happened. 


“Yes,” says some besotted Pittite, 
« we do not suppose, that the destruction 
«of the poper-system would put out the 
“Tight of the sun, prevent vegetation, or 
“disable men and womcn to propagate 
« their species: we are not fools enougn 
“to suppose tha.” Pray, then, what are 
you fools enough to suppose ? What are 
you fools enough to be afraid of ? For, if | 
the destruction of the paper produces, and 
is calculated to produce, none of these ef- 
fects, how can it be a wing to excite any 
very general apprehension? Who would it 
hurt? “Oh! it would create universal 
“‘ uproar and confusion: it would destroy 
“all property; it would introduce anar- 
« chy and bloodshed, and would annihilate 
‘* regular government, social order, and our 
“ holy religion.” These are the words that 
Joun Bow es, the Dutch Commissioner, 
used to make use of. This is the decla- 
matory cant, by the means of which the 

ople of this country have been deceived 
and deluded along from one stage of ruin 
to another, till, at last, they have arrived 
et what they now taste of. If, when 
Jounny Bowxes, or any of his tribe, had 
been writing in this way, a plain trades- 
man, who gets his living by fair dealing 
and who has no desire to share in the 
plunder of the public, had gone to the 
writer, and, taking him fast by the button, 
had said to him: ““ Come, come! tell me, 
“in definite terms, what you mean, and 
“ show me how I should be a loser by this 
“ thing that you appear so much to dread. 
Nonk of your rant; none of your horri- 


* fying oh grea but, come, Joun, tell 


“ me HOW I should be made worse off in 
“ this world, and HOW I should be more 
“exposed to go to hell, if that which 
“ you. appear to dread were actually to 
“take place:” if any such man had so 
addressed this Treasury scribe, the scribe 
would have been need much more than 


he was by his per cents about the Dutch 
Commission, 


Why, Gentlemen, should the total de- 
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(133 a 
of these effects ? Why should it destroy ~ 
all property ; why produce bioodshed ; why 
destioy our holy religion ? I have befor! 
told you, that the paper-money was op. 9 
known in England, till within abow 1078 
years. England did very wel! before tha 
time. The people of England were brave f 


and free, happy at home and dreaded @ 


abroad, long before paper-money wa 
heard of. Why, then, should they now 3 
believe, that, without paper-money, they fi 
would be reduced to a state of barbarism 7 
and slavery? The Church, as it is now es. | 
tablished, existed Jong before paper 7 
money was thought of, and so did all thoy 7 
laws, which we yet boast of as the great 


bulwarks of our freedom ; and, what is 7 


more, I defy any man to shew me one © 


single law, in favour of the liberties of th 


people, which has been passed since the es” 
tabiishment of the Paper-Money System, — 


while numerous laws have been passed © 


hostile to those liberties. Before the = 
existence of the National Debt and the ~ 
Bank, the House of Commons: used fre.” 
quently to refuse to grant the money © 
called for by the Crown ; since they have © 
existed, no Be 
refused by that House. Before the Paper | 
System existed, there was no standing 
army in England ; before the Paper Sys- | 
tem existed, there were not more than” 
two hundred thousand paupers in England © 
and Wales: there are now twelve hundred © 


thousand. ‘ 


Why, then, should we alarm ourselvel” 
at what appears to indicate the approach: 
ing destruction of this. System? “ Ob,” 
“but,” says the Minister (Perceval), 
«¢ without the Paper System we could not” 
“have had the victories recently won 1! 7 
‘¢ Spain and Portugal :’”” to which he might | 
have added the achievements at Quiberom, 


at Dunkirk, at the Helder, at Ferrel, i 7 


Buenos Ayres, in Hanover, in Leon ani 7 
Gallicia, at Corunna, at Walcheren, &c. &¢ ~ 
&c. The list might be swelled out 0 © 
three times this length ; but this is long ~ 
enough, If what the Minister calls the 
“recent victories’ are the fruit of the” 
Paper System, so are all the achievemenii 
to which I have here called your reco! 
lection. Indeed they were so; for, the 
wars themselves proceeded from the samé 
source. The American war grew out ° 
the Paper System; and so did the Ant: 
jacobin war, which began in 1793, 
which has finally produced the state of 


wcection of the paper-money produce any ) things which we now have before us. oe 


ntof the kind has ever been 7 
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as to the use of the Paper System in 
way, there can, I think, be very little 
ot. 


i Well, but, after all,” some one will 
 “* what s to become of the Fundholder ? 
ow is he to get re-paid ?” ~My answer 
his is, that, it does not appear to be a 
tter in which the people, I mean the mass 
nation, have much to do or to say. 

, whatis the Fuadholder or Stockholder ? 
y, he is a man, who, choosing a large 
her than a small interest for his money, 
s lent it to some persons in power, 
jer an agreement, that he shall be paid 
rest upon it out of the taxes raised 
the people. A man, who lends mo- 

, knows, of course, or, at least, he ought 
“know, the sufficiency of the borrower; or, 
he does not know that, he, of course, 
es the risk into his calculation; and he 
have no right to complain if the 
ances should happen to turn up against 
n. Upon this principle Sir Joun Mirt- 
D (now Lord Redesdale) went in de- 
ding the first Bank Restriction Bill, 
en, in answer to those who contended, 


fat it would be a breach of faith to compel 
me Fundholder to take paymentin paper, 


said, that the Fundholder, when he lent his 
y, knew that a case like this might happen, 


ad that, therefore, he had no reason to 
bmplain. 


Till I read this, I thought that 
was the only one who had held the doc- 
ine, so that my satisfaction at seeing my 
nions corroborated by such high legal 


thority was somewhat diminished by the 


Nection, that I had lost what I had 
emed my undivided claim to originality, 


I do not, however, see any reason why 
 Fundholders, or, at least, that part of 
m, who have been compelled to suffer 
tir property to be thus vested, should 
» in any Case, have a just compensation, 
hew ? Whence is this compensation 
fcome? In Austria, our old and faithful 
i august ally, the Emperor, is acting the 
rt of a very honest man. The paper- 
bney in Austria has fallen to a fourteenth 
t of its nominal value, in spite of several 
icts prohibiting the passing of et for less 
un tts nominal value, A /undred florins in 
ver was worth fourteen hundred and fifty 


florins in pape when the last advices 


me away ; and, perhaps, one florin in 
ver, is, by this time, worth fifty florins 
paper. Of | | 


ors, or Austrian Fundholders, 
boat aloss tonsething' be doses 


course the sider, mate ae 
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tain a compensation for them. The Em- 
peror, therefore, like an honest man, has, 
as the news-papers tell us, sent all his 
plate, all his gold and silver, in whatever 
shape, to the mint to be melted down and 
turned into coin for the payment of the 
people who have lent him and his govern- 
ment their money. And, besides this, the 
Clergy, animated by a zeal for their sove- 
reign truly worthy of example, have given 
up their estates to be sold for the same honest 
purpose, which, doubtless, they have been 
the more disposed to do, when they re- 
flected, that the debts of the government 
were incurred in carrying on a war for 
“regular government, social order, and 
“ their holy religion,’ and in the produc 
ing and prolonging of which war they 
themselves had so great a hand, as well as 
in persecuting all those who were opposed 
to the system. Accordingly, we see ac- 
counts in the public prints of the SALES 
OF CHURCH LANDS going on in Aus- 
tria. They are said to sell remarkably 
well*; and, it is stated, that, these sales 
together with the meltings of the Royal 
Plate will yield enough to satisfy all the 
Government Creditors; or, at least, to af- 
ford them the means of living beyond the 
reach of misery, 


But, methinks, I see start forth a Cour- 
tier on one side of me and a Parson on the 
other, and, with claws distended ready to 
lay hold of my cheeks, exclaim: “ What, 
“ cold-blooded: wretch, are ¢hese, then, 
“your means of compensation for the 
“ English Fundholder?’’ Softly! softly! 
Give me time to speak. Do not tear my 
eyes out before you hear what I have to 
say. Stop a little, and I will tell you what 
I mean. 








* Vienna, Jury 6.—“ A second sale 
of ecclesiastical estates will soon take 
“place. On the 25d will be sold, the 
« estate of Keixendorf; and on the 24th, 
“those of St. George and Baumgarten, 
« As there are many competitors, the sums 
« produced by these sales has greatly sur- 
« passed what the lands were estimated at. 
° The body of merchants in this city pub- 
«lished, some days since, a memoir in 
“their defence, against the charges ob- 
« jected to them, of having contributed to 
rt Wee (08 of the paper money, 

ie memoir has been transmitted to the 
nister of Finance, aa paverntrd te 

Majesty the Empefor;” — 


ep 
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Now, why should you be in such a rage 
with me? if I were to propose that the 
same should be done here as is now doing 
in Austria, what would there be, in my 
proposition, injurious to either the station 
or character of the king or the chrgy? Am 
I to suppose, that the Crown depends 
upon the possession of a parcel of plate by 
the king and Royal Family; that a throne, 
the seat of kingly power, is supported by 
a waggon load, perhaps, of gold and silver 
dishes and plates and spoons and knives 
and forks and salvers at candlesticks and 
sauce boats and tea-pots and creain-jugs ? 
Good heavens! what a vile opinion must 
they have of the throne, who look upon 
itch things as tending to its support! 
And, then, as to the Church, what could 
her sons wish for more earnestly than an 
opportunity of giving us a proof of their 
disregard of things temporal? Besides, 
there would be, in this case, a striking 
proof of the truth of the good maxim, that 
“« Justice, though slow, is sure;” for, it is 
well known, that the Paper System, which 
would thus draw upon the Church, was 
the invention of A BISHOP of that same 


Church! ss 


But, the Courtiers and the Clergy may 
be tranguil; for 1 do not think it at all 
likely that such measures will become ne- 
cessary in England, though they have 
been adopted at Vienna, and, as would 
seem, with such singular success. I am of 
opinion, that there would be found ample 
means, elsewhere, for a due compensation 
to those Fundholders, who had been com- 
pelled to vest their property in that way. 
In short, I am quite satisfied, that we have 
nothing at all to fear from the destruction 
of the paper-system if that should take 
place; and, asthe friends of the system 
assert, that we have nothing to fear frgm 
its Continuing to exist, we are, I think, 
éolerably safe. The RUIN of America and 
France were foretold because their paper- 
money was falling; but, the prophecy 
ohtte. false. They were both victorious; 

oth became prosperous; and, what is 
odd enough, both have since become re- 
ceptacles of the coin that is gone from 
England ; aye, from that country, who 
hoped to triumph over them by the means 
of that same coin! How many times did 
Pirr predict the time when France would 
be what he called exhausted, and how was 
he hallooed on by his numerous under- 
strappers of all sorts, verbally as well as 
In print! Has she been rudned ? Has she 


7 


| 


| 
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lost in population or in power? Is she ¢, a 
hausted ? Has she become feeble? We ay 
still struggling with her; and do we finj/ 
her grow weaker and weaker ? r 


Well, then, this doctrine of RUIN frou! 
a depreciated paper-money is a false doc.” 
trine. It was engendered in a shallow” 
brain, and brought forth by arrogan) 
emptiness. But, suppose it to be sound y| 
applied to us; suppose, for argument | 
sake, that the destruction of the paper 
system should take Ke and should ’ 
preve the utter ruin of the country; or,” 
suppose, at any rate, that it should sen! 7 
all the Fundholders into beggary, shoull 7 


cause all the Church and Collegiate pro 7 


perty to be sold as in Austria, should seni © 
the Roy al Plate to the Mint, should anni. 
hilate all the remaining feudal! rights ani ~ 


tenures; and, in short, should produce: 7 


species of revolution. I say, that it nec 7 
do none of this: I say, that not one od 7 
these is a necessary consequence of the © 


overthrow of the paper system: but, for 7% 
arguments’ sake, suppose the contrary, and 7 


suppose that such overthrow were to take : 
place; WHO, in that case, would be i 
blame ? . > 


This is a question that every man ought, | 
as soon as may be, to answer in his own) 
mind; for, if any of these consequence | 
were to come upon us, it would be of the! 


greatest utility to be able to say, at once, 


who it was that had been the real author) 
of the calamity. Certainly, then, the Re 7 


formers, commonly called Jacobins and Le 4 


vellers, have had nothing to do with the mat | 
ter. They have had no power. They have | 
been carefully shut out from all authority. 7 
They have filled no offices of any sort. They | 
have been held forth as a sort of enemy 10) 
the bosom of the country. There is 10) 
creature who has had power, of.any soll, 7 
no matter what, who has not employed’ 
that power upon them. They havey 
been either killed, banished, ruined, or, a 7 
the least, beaten down and kept down. ~ 
Well, then, they will not come in for any © 
of the blame, if things should turn ov!) 
wrong at last. They have had no hand 
in declaring war against the regicides o! 
France ; they have had no hand in forming 
leagues, in voting subsidies, in sending ov 
expeditions ; they have had no hand 10 
making loans or’ grants; and, therefore, 
they will, surely, not come in’ for aa 
share of the blame which shall attach 


the consequences. ey have been fe 
: quences. They have bee! 
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jented asan ignorant and factious herd, 
Yow, degraded crew;’’ while those who 
le thus described them have had all the 
Vers and the resources of the country 
heir command ; and, therefore, let what 
l happen, the Reformers will have to 
ir no portion of the blame. The full- 
yoded Anti-Jacubins; the members of 
Pitt Club; all the numerous herd of 
enemies to Reform may be fairly call- 
‘upon for a share of the responsibility ; 
, to the Reformers; who have had no 
wer, and who have been hardly able to 
st in peace, no man can reasonably look. 


MI shall now, Gentlemen, after nearly a 
elvemonth’s correspondence, take my 
ave of you, and with the conviction, that 
ave done much towards giving youa 
far view of the subject, of which I have 
en treating. I had long entertained the 
sign to make the subject familiar; to 
ft my countrymen in general beyond 
reach of deception on this score; to 
able them to avoid being cheated, if 
sy chose to avoid it; and a sufficiency 
time for the purpose being furnished 
, 4 would have been greatly blameable 
fme, if I had neglected to avail myself 
it: Ihave not been guilty of this neg- 
ict; Lhave, with great care and research, 
rought together what appears to me to 
e the whole, or very nearly the whole, 
the useful information relating to the 
per system; I have Jaboured most zea- 
usly and anxiously for the accomplish- 
ent of the great object in view; and it 
bre than repays me for every thing to 
ar, to see, to know, that J have not la- 
burcd in vain. 


In the course of these Letters, J have 
arly expressed my opinions as to the 
ite of the paper-money: those opinions 
p in direct opposition to many of those 
rsons, in parliament as well as out of 
liament, who have delivered their sen- 


ents upoh the subject: TIME, the 
her of all things, must now decide be- 
een us; and, if I am wrong, I have, at 
ast, taken effectual means to make my 
or as conspicuous and as notorious as 
ssible. One thing, above all others, 
»wever, I am desirous of leaving strongly 
pressed upon your minds, and that is, 
at it is my decided opinion, that, let 


hat will be the fate of the paper-money, 


t fate, however destructive, does not | 


essarily include any, even the smal 
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to the safety of the throne, or to the liber- 
ties or the happiness of the people. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your friend 
and obedient Servant, 
W™., Cosnerrt. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, gnd August, 1811. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tatavera’s Wars IN SPAIN AND Portvu- 
GAL, (Continued from page 82.) ‘There 
are two facts, connected with this subject, 
which, by the daily prints, have been 
passed over almost in silence : I allude to 
the removal, or movement, of GENERAL 
Granam and Marsuat Beresrorp’ The 
former, we see, is arrived in the army of 
Lord Talavera, where he is said to be se- 
cond in command, the post which Mar- 
shal Beresford held before; and the latter 
is gone to Lisbon to form new corps of Por- 
tuguese Troops. After what we had 
been before told, this seems, and must 
seem, somewhat surprizing; for, in cases 
such as we had _ been led to suppose to 
exist with regard to these two officers, it 
would, one would think, have been 
natural for both to remain where they had 
achieved so much glory; glory, in each 
case, sufficient to entitle them to the thanks 
of the two Houses of Parliament. 1 shall 
leave these facts, however, to the reflec- 
tion of the reader, contenting myself with 
having merely pointed them out; but, at 
the same time, I cannot refrain from just 
observing, that there does appear to have 
been something of a disagreeable nature 
happened between our commander and 
the Spaniards respecting the Battle of Bar- 
rosa. Indeed, I have now before me a 
publication that contains proof of this. It 
is entitled: “ A Reply to the Statement 
“of Generat Grauam’s Letter of the 
« 24th of March, 1811, on General La 
« Pena’s Manifesto and Representation to 
“the Cortes. By Generar Lacy.” This 
paper, which has been printed, in the form 
of a pamphlet, by Vocet anv Scuvvze, 


No. 13, Poland Street, Oxford. Street, is a, 


very elaborate and very able perform- 
ance, and, as a literary production, at least, 
it certainly discovers great superiority 
over the r of General Graham. I 
have read it with all the attention I am 
ma of; and, if its facts be true, the 
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the pains to read the publication._—_—To 
return to our army on the confines of Por- 
tugal, the reader will see, by the subjoined 
oflicial papers, what its movements have 
been since the raising of the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, of which we must now say a few 
words. On the 6th of June Viscount Ta- 
LAVERA informs us (see pages 32 and 50) 
that the siege 1s going on in a very pros- 
perous way, under his own eye; and, at 
the tune when this dispatch arrived, the 
newspapers assured us, that the place 
could no held out more than ten days, and 
that, then, all that part of the country 
would be swept clean of the enemy’s 
troops. Seven days after this, however, 
another dispatch (see p. 54,) gives us an ac- 
count of the actual raising of the siege, and of 
the loss sustained in two attempts to storm 
an out- work, called St. Christoval, in which 
a breach had been made ——This storm- 
ing attracied my attention, and IT cannot 
help thinking the circumstances very cu- 
rious. Tiere was, it seems, a breach made, 
and a detachment sent to storm; but, at 
each time, when they arrived at the edge 
of the ditch, they found it empiied, and 
could net mount the rampart, though they 
had ladders with them for the purpose. 

This appears ‘to me very strange; for, if 
a breach was made, the same battery 
Which made"it could still have played 
upon it, if any attempt had been made to 
clear out the ditch. Besides, if the ditch 
was cleared out, the materials must have 
been thrown up on one side or on the 
other of the ditch, and, of course, this mus¢ 
have been perceived by the besiegers, who, in 
that case, ought not to have attempted the 
storm. But, it appears, that they found 
the ditch emptied a second time, a thing 
wholly unaecountable, after the warning 
they had before received. It does, how- 
ever, appear to me passing strange, that 
our batteries, by which a breach deemed 
practicable had been made, should have 
allowed the enemy to clear out the ditch. 
To clear out the ditch of a fortification is 
no trifling affair; it requires much time 


_ and numerous workmen; and as the rub- 


bish must have been thrown up on the 
one side or the other, the operation must 
have been visible, and, of course, might 
ne would think at least) have been put an 

d to, ina moment, by the same batteries 

t had made the breach.——This 
emptying the ditch does, therefore, I must 
confess, puzzle me very much; nor can I 
account for it unless upon the supposition, 


that the French work by witchcraft, er by 





(hig © 1 
supernatural means of soni€ sort or other; a 
and, at any rate, the second atiempt x i a 
storming an impracticable breach must, | 7 de 
think, be regarded as an occurrence, unde © : a 
such circumstances, igapeias | rare, if not & . 
without an equal in the annals of moilery ~ 
warfare. ——The Duke of Datmatia ha, 7 ke 
through the French news-papers, given us 7 soe 
his account of this siege. He tells us, tha 4 “y a 
there were three practicable breaches (see D , oF 
127), one in the body of the place, an ‘ - 4 
two in the oui-work St, Christoval. buy, | apy p 
he says, one of the latter was rendered i. ae 
practicable by the cleariug out of the dich 4 Rive.’ 
and by an interior entrenchment; and % ‘ q i 
that our assaults were attempted at tle J Herts 
other breach in this out-work, which doe, ota 
indeed, seem very probable. The two at 3 bh su 
tempts were made, he says, on the 7th and ve pr 
on the 10th of June. The first with 1,500 § bck. 
men, who, according to his own account, § ~ | 
behaved very gallantly, but who were ic- 9 ae 
pulsed with great loss. In the night oi § ban 
the 10th, he says, the English renewed the 7 y wa: 
assault with 2,000 men, the garrison of i sirab’ 
St. Christoval consisting of only 140 (ie by 
Frenchmen; that every soldier had four Fa: son 
loaded muskets by his side; that a vast | DS enc 
quantity of charged bombs had been placed 5 b judg 
on the parapets; that the English had ap- § tempi 
plied 40 ladders at the head of their colunis, | er, tl 
and were mounting the breach, when ile | Bethe a 
bombs and grenades were thrown down | rd T 
ainongst them, and, explodirg, broke the § int, the 
ladders .and spread death and dismey | tem 
amongst the assailants, while, with the | ith re 
bayonet, the garrison drove them down 7 ake « 
to the bottom of the breach; the ditch, he 7 an a 
says, was filled with killed and wounded; © ad, hi 
that, in this confusion, some English offi: | of 
cers demanded succour, and . that they 7 i by 
were made to ascend their own ladders, | at, ct 
now refitted, in order to surrender to the | 2 iss 
commandant as prisoners of war. He says, ery st 
that we lost 600 men in this affair, that we | ppli 
begged a truce of three hours to carry oll © y, tl 
our wounded, and the French did not [ose ~ pfore 
ten men. That this was a most bloody © is is 
and disastrous aflair no one can doubt; © 
and, there can be as little doubt that the 7 
French General has omitted nothing fa — 
vourable to the besieged; but, the story 
about the English Officers, at .the head of 
2,000 men, begging for quarter from 140 
men is not, I hope, to.be believed for one 
single moment ; and especially, that they | 
condescended to refit their own ladders for 
the purpose of ascending into the fortress, 
there to surrender themselves prisoners of war! 
Yet, there does, from Lonp Tasaysna’s 
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fount appear, that there were three of- 
brs missing, a captain, a lieutenant, anil 
fF ensign; but, let us hope, that they 
ually mounted the breach, got upon 

ramparts, and were made prisoners 
re. There is one omission in the 
fcount of Lord Talavera, which is, in- 
Bed, common to all his accounts of bat- 
ss ; and that is, the number of men em- 
byed in the enterprize is not stated. 
'appears that the storming party was 


our army got to Almeida, that its retreat 


‘from that point must be very speedy ; 
and, for this event, though at the expence 
of an infinite quantity of abuse, I endea- 
_voured to prepare the public; but I be- 
lieve that my endeavours were totally 
| useless. One could meet with scarcely a 


man, who did not look upon it, that the 
French were in a state of humiliation and 
disgrace, an opinion which derived much 
strength from the journey of Massena and 


mposed of men taken from sixteen or | King Joseph to France, which journey 


fventeen battalions ; but it does not, any 
fhere, say, how many men. Two thou- 
ind men is a great number for such an 
hdertaking; and it is certain, that, at the 
buth of a breach a small number of men, 
th such means as the French appear to 
ive prepared, would be sufficient to keep 
k, for a time at least, almost any 
ce; but, still it does appear something 
bnderful that, the carnage should have 
len so dreadful, if the number of the ene- 
ly was really sosmall. It would be very 
Bsirable to ascertain the numbers employ- 
by our General upon this occasion. 
fat something still more desirable would 
®, such information as should enable us 
} jodge of the prudence of making the 
empt. ‘The Duke of Dalmatia says, how- 
er, that the breach was practicable, and, 
the attempt was made, it is evident that 


rd Talavera thought it was practicable; 


ut, then, the question comes, came that 
empt to fail? The reader will recollect, 
ith regard to this ‘Town, that it cost the 
ake of Dalmatia, a few months ago, less 
lan a week to take it from the Spaniards ; 
d, he will also recollect, the disapproba- 
of the conduct of the Spaniards express- 

i by Lord Talavera upon that occasion. 
it, certainly, from every account, Bada- 


Z is nut a place calculated to make a 


y stout resistance against an army well 


Bpplied and ably commanded. 1 do not 


ly, that it was possible to take the Town 
ore the French army came up ; but, 
is is pretty evident, that, if there was 
a moral certainty of taking it, the 
lege should never have been attempted ; 
ause, to commence the siege and 
bandon it at the approach of a French 
my was the strongest proof that it was 


ible to give of a consciousness of in- 


iority of force on our side; and the 
ader cannot fail to have perceived, that 
s abandonment of Badajoz has produced 
effect more depressing than any which 
been produced by the former unto- 

rd events of the campaign.———lIt was 
to perceive from the moment that 





was looked upon as a flight and whic 
flight was looked upon as the fore-runner 
of a total evacuation of the peninsula by 
the French, who it was confidently as- 
serted in almost all our news-papers, 
were preparing to collect the whole of 
their troops on the north of the river Ebro; 
that is to say, on the confines of France! 
This assertion and assertions similar to it, 
were scarcely dry from the press in Eng- 
land, when we heard of the battle near 
Almeida, which was immediately follow- 
ed by what has told for the French more 
than any victory in the field could have 
told, namely, that wonderful exploit, the 
evacuation of Almeida by Brennter, which 
exploit not to envy the enemy is impossi- 
ble. This was immediately followed by a 
movement on the part of the enemy which 
compelled Lord Talavera to fly to the as- 
sistance of Marshal Beresford; but he 
came too late, the battle of Albuera had 
been fought, the army had lost many 
thousands, in killed wounded and prisoners, 
and the siege of Badajoz which the French 
had raised by giving that battle, had, now, 
to be recommenced with numerous disad- 
vantages. This siege was going on in 
the manner we have seen, when the ene- 
my, that same enemy whom the good 
eople of England leoked upon as hum- 
Bie and disgraced, and whom our venal 
prints described as hastening from all parts 
towards the north of the Ebro, was found, 
all at. once, to be pouring down towards 
Badajoz, five hundred miles in the opposite 
direction, driving, in their way, the re- 
mains of our army out from near Almeida, 
and in a few days raising the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, and compelling our whole army to 
re-enter Portagal to place itself on the 
road towards the lines of Torres Ve- 
ras.——In this situation the armies now 
are, re-inforcements being daily arriving 
from England, while, on the other haud, 
the French appear to be collecting toge- 
ther at that point all the troops they can 
spare from other quarters.——How long 
our general will be able to ~aijntain this 
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position, I cannot pretend to say ; but, 
supposing him to remain where he 1S 5 
supposing him to lose not another inch of 
ground during this campaign, what has 
been gained, I should like to know, since 
he last quitted the lines of Torres Vedras ; 
this is a question which I put to all those 
who extolled sohighbly the pursuit of Mas- 
sena, and especially to all those, who, like 
Mr. Whitbread, read their recantation 
with respect to the war in Portugal. 
What has been gained, then, I say, 
since our army last quitted the lines of 
Torres Vedras? I am not one of those 
who delight in dwelling upon the numbers 
of killed and wounded, and who speak of 
men killed in battle as men that are mur- 
dered. He who enters the army knows 
that his business is to ight, and, if neces- 
sary, to die. But, one cannot help re- 
flecting on the number of deaths which 
this campaign bas already occasioned ; 
One cannot heip reflecting on the number 
of our countryiwen whom it has sent to 
the grave, and the (ar greater number that 
it may have disabled for life, or subjected 
to great bodily sufferings ; and, so reflect- 
ing, one cannot help asking what has been 
gained by all this; aud, to put this ques- 
tion those especially are entitled who 
have constantly endeavoured to convince 
their readers that the species of warfare 
carried on in Portugal was not calculated 
to insure ultimate benefit, ——For my part, 
I never could see, in the retreat of Mas- 
sena, any thing favourable to the English 
army, nor any ‘hing for that army to be 
proud of, especially as that same English 
army, under that same commander, had, 
not nine months before retreated over 
nearly the same distance of ground before 
that same French army, with .that same 
Massena at its head, with this difference 
only in the circumstances, that our army 
had in the interim received most abundant 
supplies, while that of the French, accord- 
jng to our own account, had been able to 
receive no supplies at all. In the persuit 
of Massena, { saw no official account of 
prisoners taken. I saw none of the usual 
indications of defeat or dispersion. I saw 
them moving back, indeed, but 1 saw 
them constantly ready to turn about, and 
I could not persuade myselt that there 
Were any real grounds for that exultation, 
which so generally prevailed, and, for not 
jomimng in whiuh [| was so atrociousiy 
abuse v——— ‘there is, however, nothing 
rare in this: it bas been but too often my 
lot to experience abuse when I ought to 
have received thanks; for certainly if any 
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, 
at A 
office of a public writer is more useful 
his country than all others put together, \, 
is that of checking the too sanguine ey.” 

pectations of the people. Indeed, ther! 

is one and Lut one safe rule of conduct for! 
him to pursue, and that is, to speak th 7 
truth (us far as he dares) upon every sub. 7 
ject with which he thinks preper to med.” 
dle, let it please or displease whom it may, © 


Impostor Parer——Amongst all the” 
symptoms of mortality, which corruption G 
has exhibited of late years, there is non | = 
more strong than the zmposture, to which 7 
it is constantly resorting. Some months! 
ago, “ the most thinking people’ werein ~ 
cessantly plied with zucercepted letters fron 
Spain and Portugal, containing the mot © 
distressing accounts of the state of the ~ 
French armies. Some of these letten 7 
purported to be written by Kine Josiru |” 
to his brother the Emperor, in which the 7 


former complained to the latter of the pe 7 


rilous situation, in which he had placed’ | 
him. In short, there has not been, for 7 
many years past, one week without some |~ 
attempt of this sort, for the purpose of 7 
cheating this ‘ mos¢ thinking people.” ‘The 
other day, when the venal press was coll ~ 
pelled to confess that Lord Talavera hal — 
raised the siege of Badajoz, and had, a” 
fact, retreated before that enemy, whom, 7 
it was confidently predicted but a few” 
days before, that he would speedily attack |= 
and overthrow; when the venal writes 7 
were compelled to confess this, they did, ~ 
as they always do in like cases, fabricate ~ 
some most bare-faced falsehoods for the ~ 
purpose of breaking the effect of their bad ~ 
news. Upon this occasion they fabricated — 
two falsehoods: one was, ‘ glorious ncut ~ 
« from the Mediterrancan!’? And then fol ~ 
lowed an account of a great victory ove! | 


a French fleet, with the capiure of nine sail | 


of the line. The other falsehood was, that ~ 
General Blake, who, with his Spanish — 
atmy, had quitted Lord Talavera, hed” 
proceeded towards Seville, and having ~ 
been joined by General Graham from Ca 
diz, had entered Seville and there captured ” 
an immense quantity of provisions and | 
military stores. No sea fight bas there © 
been ; General Blake has not moved 29 | 
inch toward Seville; and General Gra 
ham was, at the time when this lie was !a- 
hricated in England, actually landed 19 
Portugal, and proceeding, as we have 
been since informed, to take a commaid 
in the army of Lord Talavera.——Ii must 
have been kaon, to those who fabricated, 


or who abetted the fabricating, these false” 
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ki 
(ly J 
‘ful » 7Miigods, that they must soon be detected ; 
her, i} it was also well known, to them, that 


re eh would amuse the public, for the space 
there & welve or sixteen hours; that doubts 
ct fork yuil be excited by them, in the minds of 
aK the me men; that hopes would be excited 


y sub. & 
med. 7 
May, | 


I] the # 


Iption | 


f the minds of others; that, at any rate, 

y would give rise to conversation, make 
talk, and that, thus, for a day or two the 
lention of people would be withdrawn 
bm the movements recently made, by 
ord Talavera; and, when two or three 


none | Bys were got over, in this manner the 
Which Bblic wound be brought back, by de- 
onths | iimrees, to the situation of our own army. 
Te Ie | No shame have these vile hirelings 
from Bon being detected in such falsehoods: 
most 7 lie is their trade, and they are no more 
F the thamed of thattrade, than a carpenter isof. 
etten aking adoor. I now proceed to notice 
SRPH |e bortly the imposture which I had in my 
1 the | we in the outset of this article. It made 
@ pe | y 's appearance in the Courier News- paper 
laced | the 30th instant, and thence it was 
» for pied into the other daily papers. It is 


alled a French state paper, and is said to 
ve reached England in this manner: 
aving been written by the Duke of Ca- 
poke to the French minister resident at 


SOT | 
se of © 
The © 


rol & 
had | PETERSBURGH, it was given, by that mi- 
1, 0% Rister, to the Russian government, who 


Bave acopy of it to the American minis- 
ler at St. Peterspurcn, Mr. Jonn Quin- 
sy Apams, who sent a copy of it to his 
fovernment, and one to his father, through 


10m, | 
few © 
tack = 
ters 7 


did, he latter of whom, it found its way into a 
cate | Vew York news-paper, called the New 
the : York ApverTisER, dated 24th of June, 
bad © ind by the means of that paper, it found 
ated © ts way to England. This is the story of 
ews the Courier.———The paper itself has all 


fol- | 
ver | 
sail 
hat © 
rish © 


had ye 


he internal proofs of being a fabrication ; 
‘bears about it all the marks of impos- 
ure; every sentence tells the man of dis- 
rament that the paper was written in 
gland, and was sent to America, in the 
fame manner as the Impostor Pamphlet 


ing © as about eighteen or twenty months ago, 
Ca- y the hands of a poor creature of the 
red | ame of Watss. In a future number I 
nd | hall insert the paper of which I am now 


peaking, and, then, I shall, I think, be 


ere © 


an | le pretty clearly to show. not only the 
rae bject. but the origin of it. In the mean 
fa- while I shall point out one circumstance 
in hat can leave no doubt whatever as to the 
ive ctof its being a fabrication. The paper 
ud dated on the 30th of October 1801. 
ust Dates are troublesome things, when men 


od, ave totell falsehoods. In this paper, it is 


se 
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said, that the King of England was, by the 
factions, forced to leave unpunished a po- 
litical agent who deserved to be impeach- 
ed for disobeying and disregarding his in- 
structions. in a note, itis said, that Mr. 
Erskine is meant here. The paper goes 
on to say’that the factions have forced the 
King to leave unrewarded another political 
agent, whose firmness, and whose obedi- 
ence to the orders of his Sovereign, ex- 
posed him to public insult and personal 
dangers. In a note this is said to mean 
Mr. Jackson ; and there can be no doubt, 
that, let who will be the author of the 
paper, these are the two persons meant in 
this part of it. Now, then, observe, 
that the impostor paper is dated on the 
30th of October, and observe, also, that 
Mr. Jackson did not ljand in England, 
from America ii/l the 24th of October ; 
how, then, could the Duke of Capore 
know, when he is said to have written his 
paper, that the King (who, by the by, 
was then confined by hrs present malady,) had 
been “ forced to leave Mr. JacKson unre- 
warded ?”’ You see, reader, that the thing 
was impossible. The Duke of Capone, 
though he dates his paper on the 30th of 
October, would scarcely have written it on 
that sameday. He would, naturally, date 
iton the day he sent it away, and he would 
as naturally write it, some days before, 
leaving time, of course, for it to be sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. But, upen the 
supposition that he wrote it on the very 
day that he dared it, it was utterly im- 
possible for him to know, on that day, 
that Mr. Jackson was not to be rewarded, 
because there were only six days between 
the landing of Mr. Jackson, at Ports- 
mouth, and the date of the Duke of Ca- 
DORE’S paper at Paris; and, in the space 
of six days, it was not very likely that 
even Mr. Jackson himself should know 
whether he was to be rewarded or not; 
and how, then, should the fact become 
known to the Duke of Capors? It is 
very clear, therefore, that the paper is a 
fabrication, and that it has been written 
since it has been ascertained that Mr. 
JACKSON is not to be rewarded, or, at 
least, not rewarded to the extent which 
some people may, perhaps, have expected; 
and, really, this part of the fabricated 
paper does seem to point out the origin of 
the whole thing. But, more of this in my 


next. 
“sass Prism, Noseeue i, COBEET™: 
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; which I had in view in making my fir d 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. . , | movement, has been also accomplished: | 
Intelligence from the Armics i | and the troops which fought at Albuen 
ae have not ceased a single day to act upm) = 
(Concluded from p. 128.) the offensive against the anaes have 4 
It was one of the finest military feats on re- the honour to transmit to your Higtueg| A 
cord, The loss of the English in the siege the General Orders which i yesterday jy. | | ' . 


i -~!f am, &c. a : 
of Badajoz may be estimated at 3,000 men | sued to the army. F 4 - 
at jeaaks the ‘Memes and Spaniards Marshal the Duke of Datmati, 7 _* 


have also sustained some loss.—On trans- | Badajoz, June 21, 1811. | a 
mitting to your Highness the journal of the 
a ny shall have the honour of present- 

ing you with the names of those who dis- 
tinguish themselves, and who have de- 
served the favour of the Emperor, that you 


FRANCE. 


Ww 


Z ted 
Inged | 
General Orders. Lim 


The General in Chief hastens to inform 7am cat 
may represent their conduct accordingly. | the army, that the imperial army of Por. a - 1 
—The Chief of battalion Lemarre com- | tugal is in combined operation with the | Tae ah 
manded the engineers ; the Chief of bat- | army of the South; the junction was el. ~ Dh 
talion Colin, the artillery ; the latter fell | fected three days ago at Merida.—The 7 lip 
sick during the siege: he was well: se- | General in Chief also announces the deli 7] aye 
conded by Colonel Gonzales, and the | verance of Badajoz, and he presents as an 4 ge 
Chief of battalion Horré, both in the ser- | example of experience, zeal, and valour, ig Ls 
vice of his Catholic Majesty. I regret | the chiefs and brave garrison of that im- 7 dv | 
that I cannot, in this first report, mention | portant fortress, of which the Gen. of Bri- ae Bie s 
the names of all the brave men.—General | gade Philippon is Governor; agreat num. © hes 
Philippon praises the frmnessof character | ber of soldiers of all ranks have distin. ie ple 
which Mr. ‘Theran, the Royal Commissary | guished themselves during the siege; 7 ‘ch 
of the Province, bas displayed, as well as | their names shall be laid before the En- . 

the principal heads of the Spanish Admi- | peror, and the rewards which they have 7 aR 
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nistration who were in Badajoz.—On the 
1$th the enemy having learned the move- 
ments of our armies, began to withdraw 
their besieging artillery; on the 17th all 
their troops had disappeared : on the | $th 
the communication with Badajoz was re- 
opencd by means of parties which arrived 
there by both banks of the Guadiana. 
On the 20th I arrived at Badajoz, with the 
Duke of Ragusa.—Thus the enemy have 
derived from their late expedition into 
Estremadura, and their attack on Badajoz, 
only the disgrace of baving failed in both 
enterprises.—The loss of the English is at 
least 8,000 of their own troops; the Por- 
tuguese have lost 3 or 4,000; and the 
Spaniards as many: they have procured 
new triumphs to the arms of the Emperor, 
and have ascertained in favour of the im- 
perial army the signal victory which was 
gained at Albuera on the 16th ult. where | 
accomplished the main object I had in 
view—that of making a diversion in favour 
of Badajoz, and of enabling that fortress 
to prolong its resistance. It is now evi- 
dent that the battle of Albuera gained us 
at least 20 days, during which time we 
were enabled to make arrangements for 
bringing up new reinforcements, and the 
army of Portugal was able to take part in 
the operations; thus, the second object 





deserved shall be solicited.—The defence 7% 


of Badajoz will be cited in military annals | 
as one of the most remarkable exploits of | 


war. The Anglo-Portuguese and Spanish | 
has successively attempted the 7 
siege, and has suffered very considerable — 
losses ; within the last twenty days three | 
breaches were made; one in the body of “& 
the fortress, and two in Fort San Christo- © 
val; ihe enemy twice assaulted that Fort, 7 
and was twice repulsed, leaving the ditches — 
filled with his dead. The loss of the Eng- | 
lish in the siege of Badajoz is estimated at — 


army 


3,000 men ; there are in the fortress some | 


hundreds of their prisoners.—The General te 
of Brigade Philippon, and. the brave garri- —~ 
son of Badajoz, have covered themselves | 

with glory by their brilliant defence 
This important event ascertains the vice 


tory which the Army of the South gained 


on the banks of the Albuera, on the 16th 
ult, over the Anglo-Portuguese and Spa- | 


nish army. On that memorable day, 
20,000 French fought 45,000 enemies, and 
inflicted on them a very great loss ; thet 
of the English amounts, by their own con- 
fession, to 5,000 men, of whom 1,000 were 
made prisoners ; six colours and five cai 
non were also taken from them. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese acknowled 
that they lost more than 3,000 men. 
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valso to regret a great number of brave 
; our loss, however, did not amount 
ne haif of thatof the enemy; but the 
bet which the General in Chief had in 
was accomplished; he wished to 
fe 2 diversion in favour of Badajoz, and 
ir the works of the siege. The enemy 
id not prevent that object from being 
Biiied ; for daring the battle General 
Mippon made a sally, and destroyed the 
ks of attack which the English had 
ted; thus the defence could be pro- 
ved for at least 20 days, and the neces- 
ly time was gained for combining, with 
imperial army of Portugal, a grand 
Svement which entirely relieved Bada- 
‘The English, then, have only derived 
m their late expedition into Estrema- 
a, the disgrace of having attempted it, 
oss of 8,000 of their nation, and of 5 or 
100 Spaniards and Portuguese, and they 
ve procured new triumphs for the Impe- 
] armies.—The Geveral-in-chief has al- 
dy laid before the Emperor, the names 
the soldiers of all ranks who distinguish- 
themselves at the battle of Albuera, at 
fe same time that he mentioned the corps 
ich signalised themselves by their va- 
r. He will hasten to announce the re- 
ards, which on his application, his Ma- 
ity shall have deigned to grant. 
5 Marshal Dake of Datmatia. 


eneral-in-chiet of the Army of the South. 
Mocauery, Adj. Commandant. 


J 

ORTUGAL AND Spain—Tatavera’s Wars, 

_ —Dispaiches from Lord Viscount Ta- 
LAVERA aad from the Duke or DatMa- 
‘ta, with a Proclamation by the latter ; 
which Documents carry down the War to 
the 1st of July, 18il. 


Proclamation of the Duke of Dalmatia, 
» (Marshal Soult), 9th June, 1811. 


Fellow Soldiers; A month has not 
psed since your arms were crowned 
ith triumph on the plains of Albuera, 
d since the enemy trembled at the 
under of your artillery. Discomfited 
y fled, and left their cannon and their 
dards in your possession. Soon you 
all have another opportunity of display- 
g your valour, if the English will ven- 
re to give it you, and with another 
prious and decisive victory, you shall 
rminate the war in the Peninsula.— 
dajoz, besieged on every side; bom- 
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successive days and nights, and surrounded 
by enemies for nearly two months, bas 
bravely resisted every effort ; still will the 
noble garrison disappoint the intentions of 
the foe, and reply to their summonses 
from the mouth of the cannon, returning 
defiance for the empty threats of the 
assailants. Marshal Beresford and all his 
Portuguese were unequal to accomplish 
its fall. The aid of the British Coim- 
mander in Chief will also be ineffectual, 
and if by delays, retreats, and mancuvres 
of every kind, they may avert the blow 
for a time, yet it must and shall fall, and 
with such a weight as to crush our oppo- 
nents. — Comrades, in this conflict the 
British are not the greatest suflerers? No, 
[t is the unhappy Portuguese nation that 
is borne down by the burden of affliction, 
A people whom the Emperor wishes to 
make truly happy—a people possessing 
within themselves all means of felicity— 
a people who wish to retain those bless- 
ings—but a people deceived, betrayed, 
insulted, ruined, and trampled apon—not 
by us, who are miscalled invaders, but by 
the English, the real invaders of Portugal 
and Spain. That people now see their 
error, byt too Jate. They now know their 
friends, and would willingly stretch forth 
the hand of peace, but it is withered by 
the machinations of England.—Let was 
then, my Country men, avenge their cause. 
Let us be the advocates of the oppressed, 
not by words-but by deeds. Already we 
are in a situation to meet the English, if 
they dare to accept our defiance. They 
will-not while they can avoid. it, but it 
will soon be out of their power to refuse ; 
and they wiil shrink in vain from that 
blow, which they have neither the strength . 
to meet, nor the resolution Lo cppose. 


Extract of a Dispatch from Lord Viscount 
Talavera, Quinta St. Joao, 20th June, 1811. 


The enemy moved forward his ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of about 10,000 
men, to Los Santos, on the morning of the 
13th.—-Upon this occasion Lieutenant 
Streenuwitz, of the Zist light dragoons, 
was sent out by Major-General Sir Wil+ 
liam Erskine to reconnoitre the enemy, 
with a small detachment of the 2nd Hus- 
sars and 3rd Dragoon Guards, which dis- 
tinguished themselves in an attack upon a 
superior number of the enemy, and took 
some prisoners,—I had arranged that the 
cavalry and 2nd and 4th divisions of the 
allied British and Portuguese army, and 


urded without intermission during ort the corps of Spanish troops under General 
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Blake, should collect if the enemy should 
advance to interrupt the siege or blockade 
of Badajoz; and I went to Albuera on 
that night to superintend the movements 
of the troops.—I also moved, on the night 
of the 13th, General Hamilton’s Division 
from the Blockade of Badajoz, with an 
intention to stop the enemy in case the 
Army of the South alone should have 
moved forward. —On the 14th, in the 
night, Lieutenant Ayling, of the 40th re- 
giment, who had been employed to ob- 
serve the movements of the enemy, arrived 
at Albuera with the account, that the 
advanced guard of the enemy’s Army of 
Portugal from Castile had entered Truxillo 
at noon the 13th, which confirmed the 
other accounts which I had received of 
their progress up to the 12th, and as from 
‘Truxillo they might have been at Merida 
on the 15th, and in communication with 
the Army of the South, I determined to 
raise the blockade of Badajoz, and that all 
the allied troops should cross the Guadiana 
on the 17th. This was accordingly ei- 
fected without difficulty or loss of any de- 
scription; and General Blake likewise 
crossed with his corps at Juramenha on 
the 17th.—Since that period, the allied 
British and Portuguese army have been 
encamped in the woods upon the Caya 
about ‘Torre de Mouro, having their right 
upon the Ponte de Caya ; the 3rd and 7th 
divisions and Brigadier-General Madden’s 
cavalry being in Campo Mayor. And 
the troops which had been under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-General Sir Brent 
Spencer on the frontiers of Castile, have 
crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha in pro- 
portion as the enemy have crossed that 
river at Almaraz. The whole are now 
upon the Caya, between this place and 
Arronches.—The enemy’s advance have 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Bada- 
joz this day, and I conceive that their 
whole army will be collected to-morrow. 
—The enemy have collected upon this 
occasion all their force from Castile, their 
whole force from Madrid, and what is 
called their Centre army, and all their 
force from Andalusia, excepting what is 
monty necessary to maintain their 
position before Cadiz..and that held by 
Sebastiani in the eastern kingdoms of 
Andalusia—The enemy have abandoned 
Old and New Castile, with the exception 
of a small garrison in Madrid, and have 
risked every thing in ali parts of Spain, in 
order to collect this large army in Estre- 
roadura. 
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Dispatch of the Duke of Dalmatia, (p5, 
lished Paris, 25th July), dated Badojg, | 
24th June, 1811. 


Monseigneur ; Yesterday all the ca./ 
valry of the armies of Portugal and of tle! 
South, were marched to reconnoitre the | 
enemy’s line. The Marshal Duke of Ra. | 
gusa directed General Montbrun upon! 
Campo Mayor, where he. found 1,20 
Portuguese horse, and two Anglo-Portu. | 
guese divisions. 3 
ment on this point.—I had ordered Gene. 7 
ral Latour Maubourg to direct the column © 
of dragoons commanded by General Bron — 
towards Villaviciosa ; he encountered no 
enemy,and returned without having pushed = 
on so far as that place.—General Latour 7 
Maubourg having crossed the fords of the 7 
Guadiana, between Juramenha and the © 
mouth of the Caza, with the rest of the 7 
cavalry of the army of the South, advanced 
straight upon Elvas. The column on the 7 
right, commanded by General Briche, oc- ~ 
cupied forsome time five English squadrons, 7 
which were opposed to it ; while the bri- 7 
gade of General Bouvier-des-Eciats, at the ~ 


head of which was the Ist regiment of | 


the Vistula, manceuvred on their right. | 
This movement succeeded ; two squadrons | 
of the 11th regiment, called the English Light | 
Horse, and of the Hanoverian Hussars, wert 7 
destroyed ; 3 officers and 150 horsemen, wil) | 
their horses, remained in our ; the | 
enemy had besides a good many killed, | 
and a great number wounded. The 2nd 7% 


‘and 10th were principally engaged ; this 7 


affair does them honour. Colonel Lalla © 
mant was slightly wounded, and also !0 | 
horsemen. Ten other English squadrons © 
remained at a respectful distance, and did | 
not choose to engage.—According to the | 
information which has been collected, it | 
would appear that there has been a sep2 | 
ration of the allied army. It is said, that 7 
the Spanish troops, commanded by Gene- © 
ral Blake, are returning towards the mouth | 
of the Guadiana, and the county of Niebla; 
that the English and Portuguese have al- 
ready filed off troops towards the Tagus, ~ 
and sent their baggage to Lisbon; that — 
Lord Wellington has directed his march | 
towards Lisbon; and that the enemy hav 
sent to that city more than 8,000 sick of © 
wounded. The arrival of a considera 
ble reinforcement from England is 2!s0 
announced, which was landed a few days 

o at Lisbon. The regiment of Light 

orse which met with the check befor¢ 
Elvas, of which I have just spoken, had 
joined the army three days before. — 


There was no engage. 
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dract of a Dispatch from Taravera, At) 
| Quinta St. Joao, 27th June, 1811. 


The enemy made a great reconnoissance 
h a very large body of cavalry upon 
yas and Campo Mayor on the 22nd in- 
mt. The cavalry of the Army of the 
ath went upon Elvas from the neigh- 
rhood of Olivenca, and the woods be- 
ben that town and Badajoz; and the 
alry of the Army of Portugal upon 
mpo Mayor, from the neighbourhood 
‘Badajoz. The former succeeded in 
tting off a piquet of the 11th Dragoons, 
hich had been posted on the Caya, in 
pnt of Elvas, under the command of Cap- 
in Lutyens, mistook a body of the 
my’s Hussars for a body of ours sent 
_his support. The 2nd Hussars, also, 
hich were on the Guadiana, on the right 
Elvas, suffered on their retreat towards 
yas. The enemy were kept in check 
| the neighbourhood of Campo Mayor 
jy the Hon. Major Gen. De Gray’s bri- 
ide of Portuguese cavalry, and they re- 
ted without seeing the position of our 
pops. Since that day they have made 
movement of importance. Their army 
}along the Guadiana between Badajoz 
d Merida, and their principal occupa- 
ion appears to be to procure subsistence. 


they are already beginning to experience, 
A some Segre the effects of drawing to- 


ether, in Estremadura, their whole force. 
neral Bonnet has evacuated the Astu- 
} Don Julian Sanchez has possession 
fthe open country in Old Castile, and 
recently intercepted a valuable con- 
y of money and provisions on the road 
fom Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo; and 
learn from Valladolid, that a very valu- 
ble convoy, consisting of Joseph Buona- 
rté’s baggage and property, has been 
ercepted by Mina, near Vittoria. Gen. 
ake crossed the Guadiana (as had been 
anged) on the 22nd instant, and I un- 
brstand was at Castillegos on the 24th. 


ispatch from the Duke of Dalmatia. Ba- 
dajoz, 28th June, 1811. 


Monseigneur; The enemy’s army, 
ich cat _recrossed the Guadiana, con- 
hues its retreat. 
ree marches distant from us. 


It is at this moment 
It would 
bpear to have given up Spain entirely, 


nd to be concentrating itself for the de- 
ince of Lisbon.—Lord Wellington, on 
be 26th of June, had already his head- 
uarters at Purtalegre. More than 8,000 
k and wounded English have been sent off 
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to Lisbon, with all the heavy baggage. The 
Spaniards have separated from them, end 
have marched towards the mouth of the 
Guadiana.—The remains of six English 
regiments which were destroyed in the 
battle of Albuera are returned to England. 
There were left of these regiments only 
some officers and subalterns.—According 
to information collected from the inha- 
bitants, the English, in that battle, had 
6,500 men, killed, wounded, and taken. 
Many of the wounded are dead. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese lost 4,000 men. 
The loss of the enemy was triple our’s. 
On the night also of the 17th, the enemy 
had begun his retreat; and he would have 
recrossed the Guadiana, had [ thought it 
right to continue the attack; but the 
junction of the Spaniards, on which I had 
not calculated, having presented too great 
a mass of troops, I did not think it proper 
to do so. I had besides been informed, 
that the siege of Badajoz had been raised, 
and that the artillery had been withdrawn, 
which gave me a respite of two months to 
come to the relief of that fortress. —The 
English are very much dissatisfied with Gene- 
ral Beresford, who has been suspended and 
sent to England, for having exposed the Eng- 
lish troops, and spared the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. It is true that the latter, who 
were more numerous, were less exposed 
than the English, and suffered less loss. — 
A GREAT NUMBER OF DESERTERS 
FROM THE ENGLISH ARMY COME 
IN TO US. They all assert, that the 
English feel their inability to support the 
contest in Spain ; and every thing induces 
me to think, that, when the army of reserve, 
which your Highness has announced to me, 
shall have arrived upon Almeida, they witl be 
convinced of the impossibility even of 
maintaining themselves at Lisbon.—The 
English have experienced a great want of 
provisions and of money. Money its be- 
come very scarce with them; they no longer 
scatter it with the same profusion. They at- 
tribute this to the unfavourable state of the 
exchange.—The breaches in the fortress of 
Badajoz are repairing with the greatest 
activity. The place has been re-victualled 
for seven months: we have just disco- 
vered a new magazine of 100,000 weight 
of gunpowder, which had been concealed 
in the vaults.—I baye caused Olivenza to 
be rased. 


Extract of a Dispatch from Talavera,’ dated 
Quinta de St: Joao, 1st July, 1811. 


Since I wrote on the 27th of June, the 
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enemy have withdrawn the great force 
which they had in the neighbourhood of 
Badajoz. Lieutenant-Genera] Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton reconnoitred, with part of the 
cavalry, along the Xevora and the Gua- 
diana as far as Montigo, on the 2nd inst, 
and: found no troops excepting a small 
body of infantry and cavalry at Montigo ; 
and near Badajoz the cavalry belonging 
to the garrison.— By al! accounts, the 
Army of Portugal are on the right of the 
Guadiana, between Montanches and Me- 
rida, keeping a small post at Montigo; 
and the Army of the South on the left of 
that river, extending their left towards 
Zafra.—The enemy have withdrawn from 
Badajoz their train of artillery with which 
the place was taken, and have sent it to 
the southward.-—A part of Genera! Bon- 
net’s troops, whose evacuation of the 
Asturias has been confirmed, have gone 
to Leon; and I have a Report from Gene- 
ral Silyeira, of the 2h of June, stating 
that the enemy had, on the 19th, eva- 
cuated Astorga. By accounts from Val- 
ladolid, it appears, that Marshal Bessieres 
bad quitted that place the 12th, with all 
the troops he could collett, and went to 
Rio Seco, from whence he moved, on the 
15th, towards Benavente.—The Guerilla 
force appears to be increasing in numbers, 
activity, and boldness, in al! the northern 
parts of Spain.—I have no authentic ac- 
counts of General Blake’s movements 
since the 27th of June, on which day his 
pom eS were at Alosno, in the Con- 
dado de Niebla, and his advanced-guard, 
ander General Ballasteros, at El Cerro. 





Spain. Tarragona. Paris, 25th July, 
ett. cdiieea! Suncast a Report 
of the Siege of Tarragona, which Gens- 
maL Contreras, Ex-Governor of that 
place, addressed to the Council of Regency. 


On the 28th instant (May) at day- 
break, the enemy opened his fire to batter 
in breach the curtain of the front of St. 
John, at the angle which it forms with the 
left flank of the bastion of St. Paul. Our 
artillery and our infantry behaved heroic- 
ally; they several times succeeded in 
silencing their fire, and retatding an ope- 
ration which threatened ns with an as- 
sault.—The situation of Tatragona became 
at this moment most critical; for, from 


the want of shipping of tinie and oppor- 
tunity, J foend .it ciety Ag 


- meres ae me . 
arrison by sea; as little coul 
Tdo%0 y land, bedhelie ‘the enemy ee. 
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rounded me with all his army, and awaitej 
my sallying ont to drivé me back.—T, 
speak of capitulation was unworthy of the 
heroic defence which the place had made, 
The Marquis of Campoyerde had promised 
to present himse!f with am army for my 
relief; the English had arrived two day, 
before with another division of troops {or 
my support, but they did not resolve Upon 
disembarking when they saw the danger 
in which the place was of being invested; 
and thus, in spite of the aid of our troops, | 
and the presénce of our allies, I saw my. 
self reduced to my own soldiers.—In this 
state of things, knowing the activity of 
the enemy, who would not lose a moment 
in attacking*me before the ill-combined 
operation for raising the siege could be 
carried into effect, an operation which 
lasted a number of days, I took that mea- 
sure which was due to Spanish honouw, 
to my character, to my personal reputa. 
tion ; and resolved to die fighting, rather 
than think of a surrender.—I saw before. 
hand the two consequences which my re- 
sistance would infallibly produce: either J 
the confusion, the defeat, the flight of the 
enemy, if I was victorious ; or, if I failed, 
and the enemy penetrated into the place, 
a horrible carnage of my soldiers and of 
the inhabitants — But in foreseeing all 
this, in determining to receive and to repel 
the French upon the breach, I again cor- 
sulted, whether my force was capable of 
that enterprize, one of the most heroic 
which the war presents, and to which few 
men know how to make up their minds.— 
In reality I knew that I had still 8,000 of 
the best and most warlike troops of Spain, 
who had immortalized themselves in the 
defence of Tarragona, and to whom only 
this last effort was wanting for the com- 
pletion of their work.—Resolved, then, t¢ 
resist the assaults of the enemy, I placed, 
in the face of the breach, two battalions 
of provincial zrenadiers and ‘the regiment 
of Almeria, with orders not to fire a single 


Tausket, and to throw themselves upon the 


breach as soon as the Freoch should ay 
pear there, in order to drive back thei? 


column at the point of the bayonet (for it 


was thus that this terrible operation wa 
to be executed) ; and on compelling them 
to retire, such a terrible cen $ to 
be made among theni, that they § ould 


e 


not dare to return a second time.—! dis 
tributed among the soldiets wine, brandy, 


els he enerages and Tok 
as to inflame their courage ; and I took 
the precaation: "with wore Biiper to be 
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¢ smallness of my force and means per- 
awn on — heroism of a garrison 
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under such circumstances, The re- 

i not answer my expectations. Our 
received: the French with a firm- 
worthy of admiration; but they did 
together follow my instructions, 

h were to attack the assailing column 

} advance ; and the regiment of Al- 
soon yielded the ground which it 
ipied for the purpose of supporting 
rrenadiers, and acting as a reinforce- 
and a reserve.—At Jast 1,500 of the 
ay’s grenadiers, supported by 5 or 
) men, without reckoning the bulk of 
rmy of Suchet which surrounded the 
on all sides, entered the breach. 
troops began to retire in disorder 

a the wall; and although all the of- 
and myself made every effort to 
them, and prevail upon them to 
ge the enemy anew, and defend them- 
es in the streets, this was impossible ; 
soldiers thinking to find safety in 
t, threw themselves down on the side 
fards the sea, leaped over the walls and | 
isades, and attempted to escape ; but 
y were taken by the enemy’s troops, 
) invested us on the’ Barcelona side of 
place.—IJn proportion as our troops 
¢ way, the enemy occupied the ram- 
of the old and new town, and en- 

ed the streets, where all were killed or 


sex. This tragedy was only less cruel, 
use the French officers, full of gene- 
ity, saved all they could, and even ex- 
ed themselves to become the victims 


thirst of carnage, thought only of 
aghtering.—-At this moment, running 
self to the gate of San Magin, to col- 


ing the night, or to attempt to break 
bugh, I was wounded in the belly by 
) stroke of a bayonet, and made prisoner 
an enemy’s detachment. The report 
» gem that I was killed; and the 
neral disorder increased to such a de- 
' ight be seen 
owing away their arms, taking to flight, 
d thus falling into the rats of their 
mies, who made them all prisoners.— 
gona, in fine, after one of the most 
sieges, during which I left un- 


ated by the art of defence, and which 
Tarragona fell, amidst the horrors: 





for: 
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capitulation, on the 28th of June, a day 
that will be memorable in future times for 
the tragical end of this ancient capital of 
Spain, which has been condemned to see 
its temples and edifices destroyed, during 
the siege, by more than 4,000 bombs or 
grenades, and an innumerable quantity of 
bullets and of bails, which filled with 
terror the isles of Majorca and Minorca, 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
hospitals of which are filled with its 
wounded ‘defenders ; which, in short, has 
seen at the last moment of its existence so 
many victims slaughtered.—On the fol- 
lowing day, General Count Suchet caused 
me to be conveyed on a litter to his head- 
quarters at Constanti, where I found Ge- 
nerals Courten, Cabrer, Brigadier Mesina, 
and other Chiefs, who had been made 
prisoners, with 7,800 men, of whom 400 
were officers, who have been conducted 
to France. The General sent for me, and 
in presence of the principal officers of his 
army, openly told me, that I was the cause 
of all the horrors his troops had committed 
in Tarragona, because I had defended my- 
self beyond the limits prescribed by the 
laws of war; and that these laws autho. 
rised him to punish me even with death, 
for not having demanded a capitulation as 
soon as the breach was practicable; that 
on entering by assault, he had a right to 
put every thing to fire and sword; and 
that, by consequence, the besieged ought 
to have hung out'the white flag, as soon 
as the breach was operied.—I replied, that 
if it was true, that the laws of war pre- 
scribed, that if the assailant enter, he may 
deliver up a town and its inliabitants to 
plunder, flames, and the sword ; and that 
they in — indicate, that the 
moment when the assault is about to take 
place is the time to capitulate; these 
same laws, however, do not prohibit the 
garrison to defend itself, and endeavour to 
repel the assailants; that I had resisted, 
because I had a force sufficient to repel 
his, which would doubtless have been the 
case had my dispositions been obeyed in 


the way that I ordered them; that, be- 


sides, I cted succours on the day fol- 
lowing, both from Campoverde, and from 
the sea, &c.; that having resisted until 
the breach was practicable; I should have 

for a coward, had I not dared to 


defend it; and, in short, that no law for- 


bad me to repel the assaults.— General 
Suchet, conviriced by the powerful reasons 
which I gave him, treated me, at last, ae 
well as the other general “and privat} 
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officers, with all the distinction which 
we had merited by our resistance. — 
The > garrison behaved heroically in the 
defence up to the moment of the assault; 
it then shewe:l some weakness, the soldier 
gave way and was intimidated. The offi- 
cers, on the contrary, always behaved per- 
fectly well, and sabre in hand, made the 
greatest efforts -to keep the soldiers to 
their duty, and to collect them in order 
that they might resist and attack the 
French, who were pursuing and cutting 
them down in the streets. But their terror 
increased every moment, and they let 
themselves be sabred even by us, without 
even then resolving to recommence the 
combat.—Every thing has conspired 
against this poor garrison. Campoverde, 
on leaving it, himself promised to come 
speedily to its relief and deliverance, and 
never did so, though he daily renewed his 
promises, as may be seen from a great 
number of letters which I have preserved, 
and of which I send copies subjoined. 
The kingdom of Valencia sent to the aid 
of the place, General Miranda, with a di- 
vision of the troops of that kingdom, who 
landed at Tarragona, and the following 
day re-embarked, and was to join the 
army of Campoverde. An English divi- 
sion made its appearance on the 26th. 
Colonel Skerret, who commanded it, came 
on shore to confer with me. On the 27th 
the English engineers came to reconnoitre 
the front of attack; and, convinced that 
the place was incapable of resistance, they 
returned to their ships; so that they all 
kept aloof from the place, though they 
had come to relieve it. This abandon- 
ment on the part of those who came in 
order to save it was the worst of all: it 
made such an impression on the spirits of 
the soldiers, that they began to foresee 
that they were lost; they were cast down; 
they only continued their resistance in 
consequence of my continual exhortations, 
because they saw my coolness, and the 
confidence which I felt, that if they exe- 
cuted my orders the French would never 
effect an entrance. These reasonings 
were only of weight for a few hours ; the 
idea of seeing themselves abandoned soon 
laid bold of their minds, and completely 
subdued them.—The English Command- 
ant came on the evening of the 26th, and 
asked me what I wished he should do with 
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his troops; I replied, that if he wou) 

disembark, and enter the place, he shouij 

be received with joy, and treated as hy 

deserved ; that he had only to choose th 

point which he wished to defend, and thy 

I should immediately consent to it. 

the Marquis of Campoverde had not pro. 

mised to come to our relief, without keep. § 
ing his promise; if General Miranda bad 

not sbhewn himself in the place with his dj. 

vision, only to appear and disappear, like 

a flash of lightning ; if the English divi. § 
sion had never come in sight ; if the gar. 

rison, in short, had not been told every 7 
day and hour of its last extremity, that i 

was about to be relieved ; convinced, ther, 

that it had to depend only on its own 

strength, it would have done a great deal | 
more; but this assemblage of circum” 
stances, so good and excellent in appeat- 

ance, but most pernicious in reality, be- 

cause they rested on no plan, good or bai, 

discouraged the garrison, arid have been 

the cause of that fatality, by which it los 

all the merit which it had acquired up to 

the moment of assault.—A great number 

of officers fled from Tarragona to avoid 

the hardships and the danger, some with- 

out permission, others soliciting it upon 

pretexts that were far from honourable, 

others feigning sickness, others, in short, 

committing acts of baseness to conceal 

their pusillanimity, and these not only 

merit no distinction, but ought to be 

cashiered, otherwise they will still have 

the impudence to appear with their deco- 

ration, and say thatthey were at the siege. 

—The greater part of the corps were com- 

manded by Captains, from the want of 
the Commandants who had departed. 

These captains ought to be colonels, nd 

those who have gone off, and have beet 
ampsing themselves at. Villawueva and 
elsewhere, should be dismissed the service; 
otherwise, justice will not be done, and it 
is necessary that justice should be done. 
—As to myself, | have never asked any 
thing, and I wish nothing else at preset! 
but to be exchanged if possible. I anx- 
ously wish to re-enter the field; and i” 
the mean time I hope that my wife, whe 
is at Majorca, will receive a part of my 
pay; a thing, however, which I should no 
ask, if my property was not in the powe? 
of the enemy. 

(To be continued.) 
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